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PREFACE, 



Thb* present work is intended as a oompanioD rather than a sequel to the author's 
"Treatise on Harmony." 

There is a great difibrence of opinion in different countries as to the method 
and order in which Harmony, Comiterpoint, Fngoe, Form, and Musical Aesthetics 
should be studied. In Italy, for example, it has been (till quite recently) the 
custom to study Counterpoint first, then Fugue, then Harmony; whereaa, in Eng- 
hud, Harmony has ^ways been taught before any other branch of the subject. 
But npon a carefol consideration of the whole matter, it seems more reasonable to 
study Harmony and Counterpoint nmullaneoutljf. The principal reasons for adopting 
tluB course are stated in- tlie body of this work, and both the author's Treatises 
have been written with a view to this method of treatment. 

Many persons conceive that the restrictiTe mles of Simple Counterpoint are of 
no great value, inasmuch as they are never followed in all their rigoor in the 
works of our best composers. Bat this opinion arises from an erroneous idea of 
the object which these rigorous restrictions are intended to attain. For a course 
of Elementary Counterpoint is chiefly useful, as giving faciUty in combining many 
melodies into one harmonious whole; as engeodering habits of smooth part-writing, 
by successively vanquishing the various technical difficulties which ever stand in the 
way; and ae making free composition comparatively easy afterwards by contrasting 
it with what must be acknowledged to be the drudgery of the earlier processes. 
By the careful study of Bestrieted Counterpoint the tyro acquires the use of the 
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tools of his art ; and without such drilling he will never have them well onder his 
conunand. Let him then not grudge the labour he bestows on such exercises, for 
they will stand him in good stead at a later period of his progress in the art. 

The student who has ' carefully mastered the elements of Counterpoint and 
Fugue, at the same time studying the lawe of Harmony, is recommended to follow 
up this eourse by carefully setting out the Organ-Fngues of J. Sebastian Bach in 
open score, in the proper cle&, at the same time analysing their construction, and 
noting any peculiarities they may present. He will also find maeh benefit &om 
the opposite process of condensing into an o^an arrangement the open scores of 
good Mo^etts, Anthems, and Madrigals, by the best masters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

He will still have to learn Instrumentation, Form, and Qeneral Composition, 
before he can be said to have completed bis musical studies. 

He present work does not pretend to any great originality of design. He 
only advantage which the author hopes he has been able to secure in it, consists in 
the methodical arrangement of its various parts, and the character of the Examples 
with which it is illustrated. 

Some apology is due for the size of the volume. It has indeed swelled to 
somewhat larger dimensions than was originally expected or intended. But this 
could not be avoided without sacrificing some of the best Examples at the end of 
the book, and such a sacrifice the author was loth to make. 



Marek, 1869. 
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THE PRINCIPLES 



COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. 

CHAPTER I. 

General Observations. 

Reicha, in hia excellent " TVaitfi de iBfeute Composition Muaicale " 
(vol L p. 87), sajB : — " Lea mots Contrepoint et Hanuonie sent syno- 
nimeB." This statement is surely incorrect; for although they are 
corretative terms, yet Hfurmony and Counterpoint differ compl^xiy, as 
shall be soon e^lained. The chief difference between the two consists in 
the point of view from which it is regarded. When we look at a piece 
of harmonized music from the harmonic point of view, we confine our 
attention to tJie chords of which it is composed, to their preparation, 
resolution, and derivation, as is explained in our " Treatise on Harmony." 
We look at each mass of harmony as it were perpendicvla/rh/, up and 
down the paper, referring eadi note of which it consists to its proper 
bass. But when we look at a piece of hannonized music from the contra- 
puntcU point of view, we mostly direct our attention to the melodies 
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of which each part should consist, to their comhinationa one with 
another, to their fitness for singing, and to their adaptability to fiirther 
contrapuntal developinentl We look at these melodies as it were hor%~ 
zontalhf, along the pap^, firom lef% to right; and the harmonic deri- 
vation of the chorda they may jointly produce ia kept out of sight. 
The two aapecto then of all harmonized music are perfectly distinct 
and complementary to each other. But, on the other hand, it is per- 
fectly iTue that to a certain extent the one involves the other; for the 
preparation and resolution of diacorda according to the rules of harmony 
necessarily involve a precession of the parts, and l^erehy form melodies 
which are used concurrently, and therefore contrapuntally; while, at the 
same time, no combination of melodies for contrapuntal purposes can 
exist without forming chorda (consonant and dissonant), which chords 
necessarily include harmonic considerations. Therefore Harmony and 
Counterpoint are, in one sense, intimately connected tt^ether. 

2. Coimterpoint then may be called Uie " art of comluning melodies." 
Such, at least, ia a correct definition of it as it exists in modem times. 
And it \a divided into two kinds, Simple, and Doitble. Theae must 
be considered in order, beginning with the former. Simple Counter- 
point ia divided into five apedes : — (1) Note against note ; (2) Two 
notes to one ; (3) Four notes to one ; (4) Syncopated counterpoint ; 
(6) Florid counterpoint Of the aubdiviaiona of Double Counterpoint 
we win speak hereafter. 

8. The older writers on Counterpoint imposed very strict and rigid 
rules as to the employment of iutervab, many of whidi rules were 
derived fiwm the incomplete notions of harmony which were prevalent 
. at that date ; others had their origm in the imperfect scales in which 
ecclesiastical melodiea had been composed before the introduction of 
harmony. In modem music, of course, most of these restrictions should 
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be modified or discarded. But still it will be a valuable exercise t^ 
the student of counterpoint to subject himself, in the first instance, to 
8ome at least of tliese old rules, as it will give him the habit of 
eoonotouong his resources, and mftlring the most of small materials ; 
and tiien, when he comes afterwards to write in a fieer style, he will 
have acquired a &d1ity in the mechanism of the art of composition, 
not otherwise attainable. The rules in question will therefore now be 
lud down. 

4. No melody may proceed by any of the following successive inter- 
vals — 



ao^meDted ditniniBhed augmented dimiaished augmented 
second, fourth, fonrtli, fifth, fiM, 




exc^t in certain rare cases, when the major sixth and augmented 
fourth are tolerated aacending, and the diminished seventh allowed in 
descending ordy. 



The allowable progresdons in melodies < 



' this style, then, are — 



minor 


major 


minor 


mqor 


Wth, 


perfect 


minor 


major 


Mcond, 


second. 


tliird, 


third. 


Eflh, 


sixth, 


octave, 



and these may aU be used either ascending or descending. 
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The case m which the augmented fourth is tolerated is in this 
ogresMon — 

Na 1. ^-^ 




The case in which the ascending major sixth is tolerated is when all 
the other notes are stationary, and the harmony remains unaltered; thus — 
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The case in which the diminiflhed seventh is allowed is when it i 
in the miniw mode^ and then only descendinff ; thu^— 




5, The reason for the severity of these restrictions is, that connter- 
p(Bnt in {his style is meant solely for vocal performance, and therefore 
only the easiest intervals are admitted. 

Note. — The four Tooal clefs now in ne^ tul treble, alto, teii<»', and ham, will be 
freely employed in this treatise, aa every student of oounterpoint ought to render himself 
dwroughly familiar with them. They are explained in the fint ch^ttw of our "Treatise 
on Harmony;" also, more completely, in Hullah's admirable "Treatise on the Stave." 
It will be very serriceable to the student to write out in what is called " short score " 
(ie. two staves, treble and baas) the examplea in- this treatise, which will be ^ven in 
"open score" and in their proper cle&. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of single counterpoint of the fvrSt species, or " note ctgainst note," 
in two parts. 

1. This is the most ligoroufi, difficult, and unintereating of all 
counterpoints. And as the contrapuntal rules concerning concords and 
discords are observed without any mitigation in this most severe speciee. 
this appears to be the proper place for their enunciation. 

2. The only concords recognized in strict counterpoint are the per- 
fect octave (or ums<m), the perfect fifth, the major and minor thirds, 
and the major Eind minor sixtha 

8. The discords admitted are the second, the seventb, the ninth, 
and lastly the fourth, which in strict counterpoint is always treated 
as a discord. 

The diminished fiith, and the augmented fourth, can only be used 
in strict counterpoint as passing discords. 

All these discords require preparation by one concord, and resolution 
on another (except when treated as passing chords, which never occur 
in the first spedies of counterpoint), as will be more fully shewn here- 
after. 

4. There are three kinds of motion : — similar, oblique, and contrary. 
Similar motion is, when two parts move upwards or downwards at the 
same time. Example — 
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Oblique motion is wlien one Tpait moves and the other is statitmaiy. 
Example — - 




Contrary motion is when the parte proceed in opposite directions. 
Example — 




Of these the last is by far the b^t, and shotdd always be preferred 
^diere there is a choice left. 

6. Two perfect concords of the same name must never succeed each 
other in two-part counterpoint In other words, consecutive octaves 
and consecutive fifths are strictly forbidden. This rule is the most 
stringent of all, and admits of no relaxation, except that occasionally 
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fifths by contrary motion may perhaps be tolerated; thou^ octavea 
never may, except in counterpomt of more than five parte, of which 
we i^iall have to speak hereafter. Examples — 




Very bad. 



Very bad. 



Not allowed in less Tolerated occasionally, 
tlum six parts. bat very rarely. 



The student should bewure, however, of availing himself of this 
licence of using fifUis by contrary motion in the present species of 
cotmterpoint. The old writers always disallowed it. 

6. It is forbidden to proceed to a perfect concord by similar moti<Hi, 
except when one of the parts moves only a semitone and not even then 
if hidden consecutives are produced. For the ear or ima^iiation of ihe 
hearer will supply intervening notes which are not actually sounded, 
and may thus produce the effect of consecutive octaves or fifths, even 
when not actually written. These imaginary octaves or fifths are called 
•' hidden consecutives." For example — 



When, however, one of the parts only moves a semitone, it may 
happen that the hidden fifUi may be a ddmini^ied fifth, in which case 
1 consecutives would not arise; thus — 
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This would be tolerated. 

But it is beet to avoid even Hm licence in counterpoint of the first 
species in two parts. 

7. A long series of consecuti've thirds or sixths produces a very 
monotonous effect. It is better not to have more than three in imme- 
diate succession ; and these should be, if possible, alternately major and 
minor. 

8. False relations are forbidden. By a &lse relation is meant the 
simultaneous, or immediately successive, sounding of a note of the 
same name, hut accidentally altered pitch. Example — 




These felse relations are avoided by altering one of the notes 
chromatically, as thus — 




r r ^ 



But in a really strict piece of coimterpoint such cases will rarely, if 
ever, arise. 

9. The augmented fourth or tritone is an interval peculiarly ab- 
horrent to strict counterpoint The old writers give a variety of rules 
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for ite aToidance, regarding it in the light of a false relatioD. It ia 
not allowed to exist between the upper note of one chord and the 
lower note of the next : for example, the following progreseions are 
forbidden — 



10. The firet specie of counterpoint is called "note against note," 
because every note of the "Canto fermo" (or given melody) is accom- 
panied by one note only, of equal length, in the countrapoint added 
to it. Usually all the notes are semibrevee. For example * — 
CounteTpoiat. 




or with the canto fermo given in the upper part, thxig f — 
Canto fermo. 




' From Fui, "Qradus ad 



foL, Vienna ]72fi, p. *7. 
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11. The firet note of the counterpoint must he an octave to, or in 
unison with, the canto fermo ; or, if the counterpoint be in the upper 
part, it may also begin with the fifth. In either case the concluding 
note must be either the unison or the octave. The last note but one 
of the cEmto fermo should always be a whole tone above the concluding 
notes, and the counterpoint should always rise to the final by a semi- 
tone. 

12. The student will now take some of the subjects or melodies 
given »t the end of this treatise, using each as a canto fermo, first in 
the lower, and then in the upper part, and adding counterpoints to 
theqi according to the rules laid down in ' this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Second species. Two notes to one, in two parts, 

1. This species of counterpoint m easier to manage than the last. 
Id it there must he two minims in each bar, if the canto fermo con- 
fflsts of semihrevea. In the last har alone the counterpoint ends with 
a semibreve also. Every bar contains two heate, one down-beat, and 
one up-beat ; or, as Cherubini and others name tJiem, a strong or 
acxsented time, and a weak or unaccented time. They were respectively 
called " Thesis " and " Arsis " by Fux and the older contjapuntists. 

2. The down-beat must be a concord, except in certain cases which 
shall be explained hereafter. The up-beat may be either a concord or 
a discord. If a discord be thus placed, it must be preceded and fol- 
lowed by concords, and the melody must not proceed by a skip. Such 
discords are called " passing discor<k." Examples from Cherubim — 



Note gainst Dote. Two notes to one. 
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3. Fux and others give a rule by which consecutive octaves and 
fiiUiB between the "atrong times" may be saved by allowing the 
connterpoint to skip an interval greater than a third, so afi to come 
to the sncceeding concord by contrary motion, the *' weak time " in 
this case being also a concord ; thus — 




Faulty 



Said to be saved by this rule. 



But not only are the octaves equally offensive when thus treated, but 
consecutive fifths also are created on ^e up-beats. This rule is there- 
fore a bad one, and should be rejected by the student. 
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4. The false relation of the tritoue, described in the preceding 
chapter, can be easily avoided in this species of counterpoint, thus- 



False relation 



Another case 




avoided thus 



avoided thus 




5. The student is advised to avoid a skip of a minor sixth in this 
spedes of counterpoint, as it is less easy to sing than the other allowed 
intervals, and can be easily got rid of with two notes to one. • 

6. It is considered elegant to put a minim rest at the beginning of 
the first bar, letting the counterpoint commence at the up-beat; thus — 



7. The correct way of terminating a coimterpoint of this species, 
when in the up{»er part (supposing the canto fermo to fall to the 
final regularly by a whole tone), is by a fifth on the down-beat of 
the last bar but one, followed by a m*jor sixth on the weak time, 
leading thus up to the octave of the final ; thus — 



and if the counterpoint be in the lower part, it should properly have 
a fifth on the down-beat of the last bar but one, followed by a minor 
third on the weak time ; thus — 
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8. We will now give examples of this epedes — 
Cotrnterpoint. 





re n^ rt^rlf jIiM- I 
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9. Sometimea, in order to Beciire a melodious flow of counterpoint, 
by licence, a discord may be introduced on the down-beat. In such 
a case, of course, the notes on the adjoining up-beats must be con- 
cords: thus — 




This licence, however, should be used with caution. 

10. There is a kind of counterpoint intermediate between this and 
the next species, which is but seldom used. In it every bar contains 
three minims, and every note of the canto fermo is lengthened by 
a dot. 



11. In this variety the two last minims are governed by the same 
laws which have been already laid down in the case of two notes to 
one. Examples — 



Couaterpoint. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Third species. Four notes to one, in two parts. 

1. In this species of coucterpoint every bar except iha first and 
the last muBt contain four crotchets against the semibreve of the 
canto fenno. 

2. Skips should be avoided as much as possible, espedallj intervals 
greater than a lifth. 

8. Every bar should commence with a concord. The three euo- 
ceeding crotchets may be alternately consonant and dissonant; but 
eveiy discord must be preceded and followed by a concord, and no 
discord may be attacked hy a skip. Examples — 
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4. The unison is allowed in this species, except on the first note 
of the bar. 

6. Zarlino, Fnx, and other old contrapuntists allow a licence in 
this spedcB, when the .second or fourth crotchet is dissonant, in which 
case they allow a concord to follow by a skip; thus — - 




and FtUE explains it by reference to certain passages in florid counter^ 
point of which it is a simplification, e.g. — 

simplified into 

But Cherubim demurs altogether to the use of this licence, and 
would rather write thus — 



On the whole, Ohembini's view seems to be the more consistent 
and reasonable^ The student is therefore recommended to avoid such 
counterpoints as the above, although th^ have the sanction of great 
classical compoaers. 

6. To save consecutive fifths or octaves, more than two, or even 
three, crotchets are required. AU the following examples are faulty. 
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7. The interval of the tritone, or augmented fourth, in the melody 
must be studiously avoided, and will not be made better even by 
filling, it up with intervening notes; except when it forms part of 
a series of notes, proceeding diatonically through it and beyond iL 
Examp] 




iUght 



Right. 
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8, It is el^ant and usual to commence the first bar witb a crotchet 
rest, as in the last example. The first note after the Test must always 
be a concord. 

9. In the last bar but one the best plan is to let the first crotchet 
be a third. If the counterpoint is in the upper part, it will ascend 
diatonically to the octave ; thus — 



And if the counterpoint is in the lower part, it will fell a third and 
then rise diatonically to the octave or unison; thus — 



10. The following examples will serve as models. 
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Canto fermo. 
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CHAPTER T. 

Of the fourth species. Syncopated ctmnterpOTTi*, in two .parts, 

1. This spedes admits only of miiuins, and a ooDcliiding senubrere. 

2. A semibrere is said to l>e syncopated when it is struck on tlie 
up-beat, and continued over the down-beat of the next bar ; tiius — 



or, as it is now usually written- 




8. In t^e last example there were no discords. Nor must they 
evCT occur on the up-beat; but on the down-beat tliey are permitted, 
provided they are prepared and resolved according to the rules of 
harmony which refer to suspensions. See " Tr^tiae on Hannony," 
Chapter Till Example — 
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4. Always let the dissonant note be heard as a concord in the pre- 
ceding chord. ThiB is called preparing it 

5. Always resolve the dissonant note by letting it descend one 
degree to the succeeding concord. 



6. The resolution of one dissonance may i 
for the next See last example. 



the preparation 



7. By leaving out the dissonauces, the derivation of them will be 
ide dear: tiius — 



Iiet us take the following, and leave out the dissonanoes. when it will 




8. If we resolve a series of seconds by the unison, or of ninths 
by the octave, we shall produce hidden unisons or octaves. 
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And in the same way the following succession— 




All coimteqwint of this species should be tested in this way. 

8. The dissonances of the fourth and ninth should be avoided as 
much as possible, when writing in no more than two parts. When the 
counterpoint is in the upper part, the best dissonance is the seventh ; 
and when it is in the lower part, the best dissonance is the second. 

10. Every bar ought to be syncopated whenever it can be done 
without either going beyond the limits of the voice, or leading to 
frequent repetition of the same phrases, or involving liabihty to contra- 
puntal errors of a graver kind. Whenever such difficulties arise, the 
syncopation may be interrupted for two minims, but never more. 

11. It is usual and elegant to begin the first bar with a minim 
rest^ followed by a perfect concord at the up-beat 

12. In the last bar but one, if the counterpoint is in the upper 
part, the syncopation of the seventh should be invariably used ; and 
that of the second, if the counterpoint is in the lower part : thus — 



a T 6 
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13. The following examples * are iDtended as models — 
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14. There is a variety of this species aometimes uesed, in which 
three minims are placed in every bar, against one dotted semibreve in 
the canto fermo. Of thie an ezample or two will be a sufficient 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the fifOi species, or florid counterpoint, in two parts. 

1. This species comprises all the other kinds of simple counterpoint 
combined, or rather u£ed alternately, together with certain ornamental 
variations (or " diminutione," as they are soraetimes called), added for 
the sake of elegance, to which the name " Florid Counterpoint " is 
attributahle. 

2. The first bar should b^^ with a minim rest, or sometimes 
a crotchet rest, followed by a concord. 

3. The last bar but one should be formed as in the fourth species, 
described in the last chapter. 

4. Two quavers in one bar, togetber with dotted semibreves and 
minims, are admitted by way of elegance and variety. 

(a) In case of syncopations, in the following manners — 
No. I. — SiKPLB FoEic. Variation 1. Variation 3. 
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No. II. — Simple Foeh. Variation 1. Variation 2. Variation 8. 



n 1^ 1 1 


1^1 J J .. 




1'^ 


1 I'-^l. 1 


^ir ^^'i\\-'^\^'f'i\\-^\^''H\-^\^j'i-a 


Variation 4. 
r» l-*^ 1 1 


Variation 5 


n 




Variation 6. 


i - ^yyiw - '^i^'^H II - ^i^wj,j_ii 






«>— 







{0) Quavers should never be admitted in the first or third 
quarter of a bar, but only in the unaccented portions ; 
thus — 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 3. 



In the last example four quavers are introduced. This is, 
however, by no means recommended as a frequent practice. 

(7) Quavers should never move by a skip, but always diti- 
tonically, as in the preceding examples. 

6. The following examples of florid counterpoint from Fux may 
serve as models — 
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6, In every one of these counterpoints it is allowable (when aeces- 
sary in order to avoid Bome grave diflSculty) to let the parte cross, 
so that the upper part should be below the lower part for a note 
or two. But it is better to avoid the use of this resource as much as 
possible. 

7. Before proceeding any further, the student is advised to write 
counterpoints of each species, adhering strictly to all the rules, and 
taking for his subjecte any of those which are appended to this 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

Firat species. Note against note, in three parts. 

1. All the rules which have been given for two-part counterpoint, 
apply equally to the present kind, except where otherwise specified. 

2. As far as possible every bar should cont^n complete harmony, 
ie. a major or minor tiiad, or its first inversion. See "Treatise on 
Harmony," Chapter III. 

3. If the canto fermo is in one of the upper parts, the rule about 
hidden octaves (Chapter II, sect 6) is so far relaxed that the bass 
may descend to the final by a skip in similar motion ; dius — 




But this licence should only be used when absolutely unavoidable. 

4. Jn the second and third bar of this example the chord is incom- 
plete ; but it is a caae in which this is tolerated in order to secure 
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a melodious inner part, which could not otherwise be obtained. In 
three-part counterpoint skips are always to be avoided, unless absolutely 
necessary. 

5. The old contrapuntists generally avoided the third in the final 
chord ; or if they used it at all, they always made it major. This 
major third, if thus introduced into the mioor mode, was called the 
" Tierce de Picardie." To modem ears a concluding chord composed of 
octaves and fiiUis, without any third, sounds harsh and crude. In 
three-part counterpoints, therefore, the following positions are to be 
preferred (the third being always made major): — i, e, i, 3, a, i, 3, b. 
These are placed in the order of merit. 

6. The third and sixth ought never to be doubled, i.e. neither of 
them must be heard simultaneously in two parts. This rule may be 
relaxed, however, in case of emergemg'. 

7. In this species of counterpoint neither of the upper parts may 
be at the distance of a fourth from the bass part. But the interval 
between the two upper parte may be a fourth, e. g. ^ 3 , or j 5 

8. The last bar but one must always contain a complete chord, 

9. We now subjoin examples to serve as models. 
Canto fermo. 
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These examples are from Fux. A third has, however, been inserted 
in the concluding chord of the last, in accordance with modem practice. 
Fux made his tenor end on the fiftk 
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CHAPTER Tin. 

Second species. Two notes to one, in three porta. 

1. The old contrapuntists laid it down that it is allowable to save 
conaecutive fifths by introducing contraiy motion in the inner part; 
thus — 




But the student is strongly advised not to avail himself of so question- 
able a licence. 

2. The two minims must be placed exclusively in one and the 
same part throughout a piece, and the other two parte must contain 
nothing but semibreves. 

3. The third may be doubled on the up-beat, but not on the 
down-beat, except in rare cases of absolute necesaty. 
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4. The unison should be avoided generally on the down-beat, but 
is allowed on the up-beat. It is of course allowed also in the first 
and last bars. 

5. A syncopation is allowed in the last bar but one, as in the 
fourth species. Examples — 
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6. It will be unnecessary to give rules or examples of counterpoint 
in triple time. The student will be able to understand it by comparing 
what has been sud about it in Chapter III with the rules contained 
in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Third species. Four notes to one, in three parts. 

1. Whebe possible, let every bar commeace with a complete chord. 
If not, let the complete chord be introduced at the third crotchet. 
The only cases in which a complete chord cannot be introduced at 
either beat, are when a complete chord would produce consecutive 
octaves or fifths, or when a transient disBonance (or passing diBcn*d) 
is employed. But such cases should be carefully avoided in general. 

2. No syncopation is allowed in this species in the last bar but 
one. The following are the best ways of concluding — 
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Canto fermo. 




3. The following examples are intended as models. 
No. I. 
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4. Alter taking the Tarioua given subjects at the end of Has 
volume, and treating them acxx)rding to the above models, the student 
will next combine the second and third species of eonnterpoiut, treating 
each according to their respective rules. An example is subjoined — 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the fourth species. Syncopaled counterpoint, in three parts. 

1. As far as regards the canto fermo and the syncopated part, the 
same rules apply here as in the fourth species in two parte, 

2. The third part, which consists of semibreves, must always form 
concords bolii with the canto fermo and with the resolutions of the 
syncopations. Thus, if the syncopations are removed, there will remain 
regular counterpoint in three parts of the first species. For example, 
take the following — 




If we remove the syncopations, it will stand thus — 
G 2 . 
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8. By a similar test, we can guard against hidden fifths or octaves 
by consecution. For, by removing the syncopations, they cease to be 
hidden, and are instantly detected. Let us take two progressions by syn- 
copation, and analyze them in this way ; the result will be instructive. 




n 6 
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where we resolve the coxmteTpoint into a sequence of sixths. Such 
a series may he tedious, but it is not absolutely incorrect. 




■where we find a most objectionable series of consecutive fifths pro- 
duced. These were hidden, but not destroyed by the eyncopationa ; 
therefore siich a series is utterly inadmissible. 

The student is recommended to test all his syncopated counterpoint 
in the same way. 

Note. — ^All the best writers an^ composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were accnstomed occaeionallj to save consecutive fifths by means of suspension, as in the 
last example ; bat it seems anch an unaccountable licence, and so incondstent with the 
severity of this style of composition, that Gbenibini is qnite justified in protesting agftinst it, 
and in warning the student against its employment. 
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4. In this species all the dissonances may be used, viz. the second, 
the fourth, the seventh, and the ninth. 

i. The diasonance of the second can only be used in the bass. It 
should be aocompanied either by the perfect fifth, or the perfect 

fOTUth- 

ii. The dissonance of the fourth should be always accompanied by 
the fifth, and resolved on the third. It can only occur in one 
of the upper parte. 

iii. The dissonanoe of the seventh should be accompanied by the 
third, and resolved upon the sixth. It can only occ\ir in one 
of the upper parts. 

iv. The dissonance of the ninth should be aocompanied by the third, 
and resolved on the octave. It can only occur in one of the 
upper parte. 

5. Where possible, every bar should contain a syncopation; but 
when such cannot be the case, the syncopation may be omitted for 
one or two notes, or a rest may be interposed. 

6. When the bass remains stationary on one note for several bars, 
it is allowable to resolve one dissonance on another. This should not 
be done unless the bass sustains one note for at least two bars. A sta- 
tionary bass of this kind is called a PedaL It is always necessary that 
the first of a series of discords introduced on a pedal should be pre- 
pared by a concord, and that the last of the series should be resolved 
on a concord. The intermediate discords may be prepared and resolved 
on one another, provided only that they are resolved by descending 
one degree. Examples — 
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7. It will be observed, on examining the above eiamplea, that while 
the bass is stationaiy, the part next above it is always in strictly 
regular counterpoint to the uppermost ona It would appear, as it were, 
to usiurp the o£G[ce of the bass, so far, while the bass is in chains. 

8. In the last bar but one it is desirable to introduce the dissonance 
of the seventh, when the. canto fenno is in tlie lowest part ; that of 
the fourth, when the canto fermo is in the middle or in the upper 
part ; and that of the second, when ihe syncopations are in the bass. 
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9. The folJowmg examples are given aa models — 
No. I. 
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10. The student will not require any examples of syncopated counter- 
point in triple time, as its rules are the same. 

11. After having carefully added counterpoints of this species to the 
subjects given at the end of the volume, according to the rules laid 
down in this chapter, the student will do well to comHne the fourth 
species, first with the second, and tJien with the third, putting the 
canto fenno in the different parts alternately. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of the fij^ gpecies. Florid counterpoint, in three parts. 

1. Little need be said of this speciea, as it is merely a com- 
bination of the four others ; and the variationH and omamente of which 
it admits have been sufficiently described in Chapter YI. 

2. It will suffice then to give some examples from Fux. 
No. I. 
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At the places marked N.B. Fux has made use of craifdn licences 
in the "hiding of coDsecutives," which we do not advise IJie student 
to imitate. 

3. After adding florid cOimterpoints to the subjects given hereafter, 
the student will find it interesting to combine this species with the 
second (or two notes to one) ; and also, finally, to write each piat in 
florid counterpoint where the canto fermo is not placed ; thus — 
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Of the first, second, and third species of counterpoi'nt, in four "parts. 

1. In four-part cotmtFerpoint the severity of some of the forgoing 
rules is necessarily relaxed, on account of the necessary doubling of 
intervals, and consequent awkwardness of progreseiona. 

2. The triad consista of only three sounds. In four-part writing 
one of these must be doubled. It is better to double the octave or 
the third than the fifth or the unison. If we are forced to use an 
incomplete chord, it is evident that two notes must be Edmultaneously 
doubled. This should be avoided as much as possible. We should 
also avoid doubling the sixth, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

3. The parta should be kept, as &r as may be, equidistant; and 
many successive thirds between the two lower parts should be avoided. 
The parts may occasionally croas one another, to escape a difficulty. 
Consecutive fifUis, hy contrary motion, are allowed between the three 
upper parts, but not in the bass. It is dso allowable to proceed to 
a perfect concord by similar motion, except between the extrane parts, 
where it is always forbidden, 

Note. — In ilie case of the two last chorda the extreme parte sometimee are foreei 
to proceed to an octave by siinilar motion; but this licence flhoald aem be admitted 
untJl every meani to avoid it has been tried in vain. 
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4. It is reoommended that the first chord ^ould be a complete 
common chord, though cases sometimes oocor where this is impossible. 

5. The forgoing obeervationB, toge^er with the rules already given 
in relation to counterpoint in two and three parts, will be sufficient 
to guide the student in the compontions of counterpoints of the first, 
second, and third species. It will now be enough to give him some 
models of each kind.* 



No. I. 
Canto fermo. 



u,^ \ '^\° \ " \ " \ " \ -r \ "m 



First SPECiEa 



m^^\-YrTV-t-\^ \ -\,, \ .. \ 1 : 



■ lltne KuHuplei m» modifitd from thoK in Fax. 
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Second Species. 
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Thibd Spkcies. 
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6. AAer exercismg himself diligently in these variouB four-part 
coimteTpoints, the student may combine the three species in the dif- 
ferent parts. For instance, he may place his canto fermo in the bass, 
his first species in the tenor, his second species in the alto, and his 
third species in the treble. Or he may adopt any other arrangement 
of the parts, such, e. g., as this from Chenihini : — 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Fourth and fifth species of couTUerpoint, in ftmr parts. 

1. A FEW additional rules and cautions are required in treating of 
the fourth species of coimterpoint in four parts. All the rules for this 
spedes in fewer parts remain in force, except in certain cases, which 
will be noticed as they arise. 

2. The student is advised to make every chord complete, whether 
the syncopated note be consonant or dissonant. 

3. The following examples of the ways of employing dissonances 
are taken from Cheruhini. 
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No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8. 




Of these, Nos. 1 and 2 give the use of the disBonance of the fourth, 
3 and 4 that of the seventh, & and 6 that of the ninth, 7 and 8 that 
of the second. 

4. If we test the ahove examples bj omitting the ajneopatiorts, as 
recommended in Chapter X, 3, we shall £nd that in aU of them the 
chords -are complete. 



5. It is allowed sometimes to put two minima instead of a semi- 
breve in the accompanying parts, so that the dissonance may be 
resolved on a different chord; by this means great variety of effect is 
obtained. The annexed examples are from Cheruhini. 
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Treatment of the Fourth. 

No. 3. 




Treatment of ihb Sevbotb. 
No. 1. No. 3. No. 3. No. 4. 




Digitized by V^iOOQIC 
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No. 6. No. 7. 




In Nos. 5, 6, and 7 tbe dominaDt or fuadamental seventh is, at 
it were, accidentally produced, and treated as an ordinary dissonance. 

Treatment of the Ninth. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
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No. 5. No. 




Tbeatmeht of the Second. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
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No. 6. No. 7. 




In Nos. 4 and 5 the third inversion of the dominant seventh is 
accidentally produced, and treated as an ordinary dissonance. 

6. The use of the pedal, especially towards a close, is often veiy 
desirable. (See Chapter X, 6.) Palestrina often used the diasonance of 
the fourth without preparation on a pedal, as in the following examples — 
No. 1. No. 2. 
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No. 4. 




7. The diminished fifth is allowed in this species, when it is joined 
with the sixth in the first inversion of the chord of the dominant 
seventh. (See "Treatise on Harmony," Chapter III, 4.) It should be 
prepared by a sixth, with an ascending bass ; thus — 



and may be introduced into any of the upper parts. 

8. Some examples, from Fux and Cherubini, will now be ^ven as 
models. 
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9. The next example is a combiuatiou of four epeciea— 
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10, There are no special rules for florid counterpoint in four parts. 

A few examples, therefore, will suffice to shew the student how he 
should proceed.* 




■ These eraunples ate slightly «lUr«d frum Fui. 
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11. Horid counterpoint may be combined with any of the preceding 
Or it may be itsdf introduced in two parts, or in three. 
Of this last method the following is an example * — 




^ From ChenibiDL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of counterpoint in mare than four parts. 

1. When we write in more than four parts, all the rules already 
given remain unaltered, except in the particulars which will hereafter 
be specified : the chief peculiarity being the relaxation of the stringency 
of the rules as the number of pai-ts increases. 

2. A great deal of music appears to be in many psirts, while it 
really does not exceed four, or even three. Of such music this is not 
the place to treat. We shall only speak at present of counterpoint in 
more than four real parts, i. e. " parts which proceed together, and yet 
have each a different melody." 

3. When the number of parts exceeds four, unisons may be used 
(though of course not consecutively). Consecutive fifths by contrary 
motion are also allowed, even between the extreme parts. Two fifths 
may also be sometimes, though rarely, used in similar motion, provided 
the latter of the two be a diminished fifih. 

4. If in florid counterpoint in more than four parts rests are intro- 
duced, so as to reduce the number of parts in simultaneous movement 
to four, three, or two, then the rules which govern counterpoints of 
four, three, or two parts come into force in all their ligour, until the 
additional parts recommence their actioa 

U 2 
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6. The student will find it a very useful exercise to set the various 
subjects given at the end of this treatise in five part coimterpoint in 
all the different species. It will be sufficient to give two examples as 
models, one of the first species, and the other florid. 




In this example none of the relaxations above specified have been 
admitted, and it will he good practice for the student to begin in this 
severe style. 
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In the foregoing example advantage has been taken of various 
relaxations of rule, which the student will detect for himself. 

6. We will now give two examples from Cherubini, on the same 
canto fermo, in six parts. The first note against note, and the second 
in florid counterpoint. 




In the following example the canto fermo is transposed. 
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7. In counterpoint in seven or eight parts, the two lowest parts 
are allowed to edcip from the T:nison to the octave, or vice versd ; 
thus — 
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8. A peculiar licence with respect to dissonances is also allowed in 
writing in seven or eight parts. In certain cases one part may sound 
the note on which the dissonance should be resolved, while another 
part is still holding on the dissonance. But this anticipation of the 
resolution can only take place by a transient crossing, as it were, of 
the two parts involved, of which we will now give some examples. 
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It is important that these very discordant notes should be placed 
in different octaves, so that the discord shall be at the distance of 
a seventh or a ninth. And this combination should never be allowed 
when writing for l^s than seven parts. 

9. Sometimes in the old composers a very curious combination is 
foimd of the fourth and minor third, the fourth being afterwards 
resolved on a major third, thus producing a kind of false relation. 
This is peculiarly prevalent among the old madiigalian composers, and 
also in the English school of ecclesiastical music of the seventeenth 
century. It is mentioned here, because it is more or less analogous 
to t^e kind of discord which has been last described. The following 
q>ecimen is from an anthem by Orlando Gibbons — "Hosanna to the 
Son of David." 
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ThiB is a model which should not be followed, unless with the 
intention of imitating closely the style of that particular period. 

10. There are two ways of writing in seren or eight parts. The 
first is by arranging the voices in score in liieir order of acuteness, 
and treating the whole as caie choir, exactly as we have hitherto d(»e 
when writing for fewer parts. The second is 1:^ dividing the parts 
into two choirs, each of four parts, and scoring for them in this 
order — 
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r Soprano 

P»MO Coao ^2,^ 

[, Basso 



{Treble 
Connter Tenor 
Tenor 
Bass 



■ First Choir. 



3eoondo Coro • 



Sopnuo " 
AHo 
'hnore 
Basso 



{Treble 
Counter Tenor 
Tenor 
Bass 



Second Choir. 



If the mufdc b only in seren parte, the basses will geaerally be iu 
unuon all through. If it is in eight parte, the basses will be distinct. 
OccaaonaUy, however, some other parts are in uuiBon instead of the 
baaaee. In any case the two ohoirs should be made to sing alternately 
and responsiTely, in four-part counterpoint, every now and then uniting 
m a burst of seven or eight-part harmony, by way of contrast. The 
effect of this arrangement is often sublime. 



11. In writing for two choirs, it is always desirable to make the 
harmony of each choir complete ; for the two are usually placed at 
some distaooe from each other, and some of the audience must of 
neceseity be so near to one choir as to hear the harmony it produces 
almost to the exclusion of that produced by the other choir. To 
accomplish this without ialling into danger of forbidden consecutives is 
the chief difficulty of t^ species of counterpoint. At the end of the 
volume some specimens will be ^ven. It will suffice for the present 
to pve an example of counterpomt in seven parts on a canto fenno. 
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Canto femio. 




It will be observed that the skip of a major sixth is here admitted. 
This may be done freely in writing for so many parta The student 
will do well to write counterpoints of the first and fifth species, in six, 
seven, and eight parts, to each of the subjects given for that purpose 
at the end of this treatise. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

Of Imitation. 

1. Befo&e proceeding to speak of double counterpoint, it will be 
necessary to discuflB the Eiubject of Imitation, which may be looked 
upon as a corollary to simple counterpoint, and an introduction to 
double counterpoint and fugue. 

2. Imitation is a musical artifice, by which the same melody or 
phrase is successiTely introduced into the different voice-parts, according 
to certain rules, derived from those which govern florid counterpoint. 

Example, in two pabts. 
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On examining this example, it will be seen that every bar in the 
upper part ia exacHy repeated, at the distance of an octave, and one 
bar later, by the lower part Thus each bar becomes, in its turn, 
a counterpoint to the succeeding one. When an imitation is carried 
out rigidly and exactly, as in this case, it is called a Canon. Thus 
the for^;oiiig specimen would be denominated "a canon two in one 
at the octave below." But imitations need not always be canonical. 
Id the next example sometimes the upper and sometimes the lower 
part leads the imitation, and slight variations of intervals, &c., are 
admitted. 
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Example frok Ohbrvbini. 



I antecedent j j con- 

•*- t^a. — — H 1 rz H = — irJH 


Jl lit - 1 . 1 1 > . 1 «*''■' H 


f ''' 


J 11 J J w ■^ 1 ir 1 1 







^aegoent . . . '. '. T"] auteoedent T 




3. The leading part is called the antexsedent, the following part 
the consequent. 

4. ImitationB may be at any inteiraL In both the preceding 
examples the notee proposed by the antecedent are repeated exactly 
hy the ooDfequent in the unison or octave. Thus the intervals between 
the notes remain unchanged by the imitation. When such is the case, 
the imitation ie said to be stri<^, or regvlar. And the same Btrictneas 
of imitation cart be attained also when it is taken at the fifth or 
fourth. 
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Examples of Imitations at the Fourth and Fifth. 
No. I.— At the Sftt bdow. 




No. III. — At the foDTth below. 
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No. rV.— At the fifth above. 




In each of these examples accidentals hare heen introduced in order 
to render the imitation strict as to intervals; sometimes a few notes, 
not in imitation, are added at the end, in order to make a proper 
cadence in the key. Such an ending is called the Coda. 

5. When the imitation is at the second, third, razth, or seventh, 
above or below, or at any compounds of these intervals, sudi aa the 
ninth, tenth, thirteenth or fourteenth, it becomes impoBsible to follow 
excuAly all the intervals proposed, as too many accidentals would be 
required to make a tolerable harmony. We are then at liberty to alter 
major into minor intervals, and minor into major, so as to keep the 
antecedent and consequent in the same key. The imitation is then 
said to be Free, or Irregular. 
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Examples from Saia.* 
No. I. — At the second above. 






No. II. — At the seventh below. 




• Kegola del Contrappimto pntico, di NlcoU SbIa. NftpoliUno. 3 toIj. fol. Napln, 17M. 
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No. IV. — ^At the sixth above. 




6. The next kind of imitation which comes before us is that by 
amtrary motion. In this species the eoneequent esactly reverses every 
movement of the antecedent. If the antecedent has risen a minor 
third, the consequent must /all a minor third. If the antecedent has 
fallen a major second, the consequent must rise a major second, and 
BO forth. Thus the whole melody is inverted, and great variety of 
effect introduced. 

7. In order to know what each note of the scale will become when 
thus treated, it is usual to construct a table, after the following fashion, 
in which the notes of antecedent and consequent are placed under each 
other — 




Here the figures above and below give the degrees of the scale, while 
those between the staves give the intervals between the two sets of 
notes. The semitones are marked with a slur. 

2 
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For example, if this were the proposed antecedent — 



the consequent would be as follows- 



8. The two next exampleB, in the major and minor modes, formed 
on the above system, are from Cherubini. 




9. Sometimes it is desirable to employ the following table for 
contrary movement, with a view to variety of effect — 
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and tiie following example from Chenibini is constructed in this manner- 




It is hardly necessary to observe that the consequent is here placed 
an octave lower than the above scheme indicates, but that this trans- 
position makes no difference to the counterpoint. 

10. The strictest kind of imitation by contrary motion is when the 
Bemitones are so placed as to correspond exactly in the antecedent 
and consequent. To obtain this result the two following schemes are 
used — 



No. I. — For the major mode. 
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No. II. — For the minor mode. 




The following examples from Cherubim will illustrate these two 
systems. 

No. I. — Major mode. 




Digitized by V^iOOQIC 
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11. Inutation may also be retrograde, i.e. the comequeiU may be 
prodoced by reading the antecedent backwards. The following chant 
by Dr. Crotch will illustrate this method. 




No. S. 


f=^ 


^ 


-« — 


No. 1. 

1 1 J = 


— 1 r+ 


H 






^ 

^ 






^ 


a II 




¥ — 


M- 




'Up 


tf^=M 


g II 



Here it will be seen that in each of the voice-parta the third 

division of the chant imitates the first by retrograde motion, while 

the fourth diTision, in the same way, imitates the second. Such 
a piece is s^d to be " per rect^ et retib." 
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12. Imitation by attgmerUation is often introduoed into fugues. In 
this species the consequent repeats the melody of the antecedent in 
notes of greater value, substituting minims for crotchets, semibreves 
for minims, or breves for semibreves (if it be ordinary augmentation) ; 
or even sometimes quadrupling the length of the notes, i.e. substituting 
minims for quavers, and so forth. The augmentation may be at any 
interval, it may also be by contrary motion, or retrograde; althou^ 
this last variety is not often used. The following simple specimrai, 
in the imison, is taken irom Cherubini. 




13. Imitation by diminution is the exact converse of that 1^ aug- 
mentation. In it the consequent substitutes notes of smaller value for 
those proposed by the antecedeni We give an example from Cheru* 
bini. 
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14. There are many other kinds bf imitation, specimens of which 
may he met with in Cherubini, Marpurg, Keicha, and others. But as 
they are comparatively useless for fiigal purposes, it has not been 
thought necessary to enlarge on them in this work. 



15. When the consequent repeats the antecedent strictly, note for 
note, a Canon is produced, which is nothing more than imitation 
carried on strictly and rigidly. If the canon is concluded by a coda, 
it is called Finite. If it ia made continually to recur to the be- 
ginning, so as never to come to a regular doee, it is called Infinite, 
or Circular. We have already given an example of a finite canon 
"two in one" in the octave below, at the commencement of this 
The following is an esiample of an infinite or circular 
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16. All our examples of imitatiou and canon have been hitherto in 
two parts only. But it is time now to give examples of imitation and 
canon in tiixee and four parts. The following are taken irom Azopardi,* 
and are all based on these two themes — 

No. 1. 



*' n modco pimtico," Fnnceaeu Aiapardi, 1760. 
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V^kixvM.v. I. — In three parte. Imitation in the two upper parte. 
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Example 11 — In four parts. Imitation at the second above. The 
treble part is not in imitation, but as it is called "ad libitum," the 
bass contains the second canto fermo of Azopardi, as given above. 
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Example III. — Here the three upper parte are in imitation, so that 
there is an antecedent, and two consequenta ; one of these ia at the 
seventh, and the other at the fifth below the antecedent. 




17. Nothing, by way of practice, can be more beneficial to the 
student of counterpoint than to take these two iKisses of Azopardi's 
(either in breves or semibreves), and weave upon them every sort of 
imitation he can devise, in two, three, four, and five parts. The canto 
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fermo, for the sake of variety, may also be traDspoeed into the treble, 
or one of the inner parts, and the process repeated in that new form. 
Chenibini also recommends a study of the examples of imitation of every 
kind in Marpurg's excellent work on the subject : his advice is most 
excellent, as no better collection of examples can be found anywhere. 

18. We will now give some examples of canons in three and foor 
parte, premising that when the canon is produced simply between two 
voiee-parta, it is called " two in one ; " when between three, it is called 
"three in one." If two canons are carried on simultaneously, each 
between two parts, making four-part harmony together, the piece is 
called a "canon four in two." 

FiBST Example, from Cherubini. 
Three in one, at the unison, and octave below. 
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Second Example, from Ai^REcursBEBaER. 
Four ia one, at the fifth, octave, and twelfth below. 
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Third Example, feom a Mass by Fsancesco Tumni.* 
Four in on^ at the upper octave and fourth, and at the fifth below. 
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• Prom Iha Introdnctkm to the Beoond E»rt of Pidre Uartini'i cdebnted work, " EaempUi* a 
saggio fnndainentiile di contntppnnUi." Qniuio. Bolognn,' 177S. 
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19. At the end of this treatise some more examples will be given 
of canons of various kinds, which the student is advised to study with 
attention. If he wishes to become a really good contrapuntist he should 
compose at least one canon every day. There is no better practice 
possible. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

Of Dovhle Counterpoint. 

1. Double counterpoint is that In which, several melodies being 
combined, either of them may be placed as a bass to the otiiers, 
and in which, 1^ transposition, the various melodies may be placed 
in any relative order of acuteness, without infringing the laws of 
harmony. 

Example I. 
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Example II. 




Example III. 
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In each of the foregoing specimeiiB either of the melodies will make 
a correct haas to the other. Thie, then, is the general idea of double 
counterpoint 

2. Douhle counterpoint may be at the octave, the twelfth, the tenth, 
the ninth, the eleventh, the thirteenth, or the fourteenth ; but as some 
of these kinds are but seldom used, and offer difficulties without ade- 
quate results, it will be sufficient to give the rules for the first three 
kinds, viz. double counterpoint at the octave, the tenth, and the 
twelfth. 

3. Double counterpoint at the octave is a composition so contrived 
that, either part being transposed an octave, upwards or downwards 
(eo as to be inverted in pitch as to the other part), the harmony shall 
be correct 

4. In order to accomplish this, three prinapal rules must be ob- 
served — 

L Treat the fifth as a dissonance or a passing interval. 
iL Never go to the octave by a skip. 
iii Do not exceed the limits of an octave. 

5. To make these rules more intelligible, the student will examine 
the following figures — 

1|2|3|4|5|6|7|8 
8I7I6I6I4I3I2I1 

They are intended to shew, at a glance, what each note of the 
scale becomes when inverted in the octave. Thus the unison becomes 
an octave, the second becomes a seventh, the third becomes a sixth, 
and so forth. 
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6. The reason why the fifth cannot be treated as a coDCord is 
that by inversion it becomes a fourth. The reason why the Student 
IB not allowed to skip to the octave is because by inversion the octave 
becomes a unison, and it is against the rules of strict counterpoint 
to skip to a unison, except at a dose. It is necessaiy to keep wil^n 
the limits of an octave, because otherwise some of the intervals would 
not be inverted at all, which they must always be in double counter- 
point. Examples — 

becomes 



i.e. imprepared fourth ; but if prepared and resolved, or only a passing 
note, it may stand ; thus 




which is not allowed, except at a close, in strict counterpoint; and 
the following melody, Na 1, which exceeds the limits of the octave — 
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No. 1. 












iti'.r , jjljJJJ3lfrrrpUri r if^'Cfl ° l^^ 


No. 2. 

-s»- 


- 


ji_= ' 1 ii 




1 


J II 


^ 1 1 '^ if'T^i' r' ^HHI 



becomes, by transposition, 
No. 1. 




3643 3 653 3 3 

■where it is evident that the harmony of the last five bare 
unaltered. 

7. The following examples are from Fiix. 
No. I. 
Counterpoint. 
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B "—^ 3 6 6 6 

Doable ooaDterpoint m the ooiave below. 



6 — 3 e 




6 6 3 S 
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8. Doable counterpoint at the tenth is that in which either of the 
parta is transposed a tenth, the other remaining unmoved ; or, which 
amounte to the same thing, the one part is transposed a third in one 
direction, while the other is inmsposed an octave in the other direction. 

9. The following numbers will shew what the various intervals 
become, when so treated — 

10I9|8|7J6|5I4|3I2| 1 
1 I2I3I4I5I6I7I8I9I1O 
From these figures the following rules are deduced — 

i. Consecutive tenths and thirds must be avoided, because they 

become coDsecutive unisons and octaves by inversion, 
ii. Consecutive sixths must be avoided, because by inversion they 

become consecutive fifths, 
iii. Fourths by syucopaticm are disallowed, because by inveraon 
they become sevenths wrongly resolved into eighths. 
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iv. The limits of a tenth must not be exceeded, for the same 
reason ae in the case of the octave in the last- mentioned 
kind of counterpoint. 

10. Tlie following example is from Fux. 
Counterpoint. 
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And it might be also produced by tran^Ktsing the canto fermo up 
a third, and the counterpoint down an octave ; thus — ■ 




n <87 5«fi363 



ElAMFLE FROM ChERUBINI. 



Connterpoint. ^^.^ 
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This may be inverted at the tenth in Beveral ways. 
FiBST Way. 



Subject unaltered. 




Subject in the third above. 




Coonterpoint a third below. 




The student can finish each of these counterpoints for himself 
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11. Sometimes a subject will admit of the same count^oint, both 
at the octave and tenth, at the same time. 



Example from Fnx. 





The same, in another way— 
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12. Double counterpoint at the twelfth must now be consideied. 
The scheme of figuree for this counterpoint is as follows : — 



1 
12 



10 
3 



12 
1 



18, The only awkward interval in this counterpoint is the sixth, 
which can hardly ever be used, on account of the unprepared and 
unresolved sevenths which are produced by its inversion ; thus — 
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Countorpoiot at tiie tvelfth. 




1336631 &t317la 

Nothing can be more harsh and uncouth than this example. 

In rare cases, however, a sixth may be used by syncopation, thus- 
Canto fermo. 




3 5 7 

Where the resulting seventh might perhaps be tolerated, especially in 
more than two-part writing. 

The following is a good example of the allowable use of the sixth 
in this counterpoint, irom Fux, 




8 768 38 76 



6 6 3 8 7 6 6 
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14. It need hardly be stated thai it is necessary to keep within 
the limita of a twelfth. 

15. Care should be taken to avoid this close — ^ 8 [- - ^ ' ^ ■^ - || , 

•7 3 I 

because,, when inverted at the twelfth, it becomes — 




which is insufferably harsh to modem ears, alt^ou^h allowed (in this 
counterpoint) by the older contrapuntists. It also involves the false 
relation of the tritone B to F. 

16. The following examples will serve as models — 

Example I. — From Fux. 
Cotmterpoint. 




* Tlu> hanb olose ia a 



a he imitatod bj tfa« itadent on an; account 
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Cmito fermo in the flfUi above. 




CouDterpoint in the octave below. By this double transposition counterpoint at 
tiie twelfth is produced. 
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COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. 
Example II. — From Fux, slightly modified. 
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In this last example the counterpoiats at the teaih. and tw^fth are 
combined with good effect. Other examples of this combination will be 
given at the end of the volume. 

Example III. — For four voices, from Fux. 




Cotmterpoints at the tenth and twelfth^ transposed. 
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17. Cherubini regards such combinatioDS of counterpoints at the 
octave, tenth, luid twelfth, as so many species of triple and quadruple 
counterpoint; bat this seems a faulty classification, as wiU be seen if 
we compare such combinations with the examples of triple and quad- 
ruple counterpoint given in the next chapter. 
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Of Triple and Quadruple CourUcrpoint. 

1. Triple and quadruple counterpoints, as their names import, con- 
sist of three or four melodies so interwoven that any of them may 
hecome a correct bass to the others. 

2. It has been found impracticable to produce such counterpoints 
at the tenth or twelfth. We must therefore confine our attention to 
counterpoint at the octave. Examples — 

I. Triple Counterpoint. 
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II. QuADEtJPLB CoUNTBaiPOINT. 
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In this last example the four melodies have been arranged in every 
one of the twenty- four poesilile ways, and it will be seen that the 
harmony is equally perfect in each. 

3. Counterpointe may also be constructed with one or more &ee 
parte, added to fill in the hannony, but not forming an integral portion 
of the Bcheme. Or the extra paits may be in double counterpoint with 
one only of the other parts, so as to be connected partially, not com- 
pletely, with the whole contrapuntal arrangement. This is generally 
the case when the harmony is in more than four parts; for although 
quintuple and even sextuple counterpoint is possible, yet it is too 
cumbrous a structure for frequent use. 

4. Counterpoints also may be devised by contrary motion, or by 
augmentation or diminution, or by retrogression. The student will 
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probably by thici time be able to elaborate these for bimsel^ and is 
advised by all means to make the attempt. The rules for counter- 
point at the octave, tenth, and twelfth, joined with those for the 
various kinds of imitation, will amply suffice for his guidance. He 
will also find some good examples, to assist his endeavours, at the end 
of this treatise. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of Fitgtie. 

1. Of all kinds of musical composition, none perhape is so important 
the art of fugue-writing. To this point all that has hitherto been 
1 In this treatise is intended to lead up. It is now time to enter 
m it. 

2. The question is often asked, What is a fugue % and it is not 
f to ^ve a concise definition in reply. Perhaps the beet description 
1 fugue will be : — " A regular piece of music, developed firom given 
jects according to certain strict contrapuntal rules, involving the 
ious artifices of imitation, canon, and double counterpoint, and con- 
icted according to a certain fixed plan." 

3. Fugues are of various kinds: — (T.) Tonal fugues; (IL) Real 
ues; (III.) Fugues of imitation. And each of these may be sub- 
ided into: — (1) Vocal; (2) Instrumental; and (3) Mixed fugues, 
d then again there are certain fugues which take their names from 

particular sorts of counterpoint on which they are built — e.g. fugues 
la decima," " alia duodecima," fugues by augmentation or by dimi- 
;ion,, &c., all which are merely varieties of the fugue of imitation, 
will not be necessary to discuss all these varieties in this place. 
; US enquire, rather, in the first place, of what principal parts 
iigue consists. 
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4. The necessary parte of a fugue are — 

i. The subject. 

ii. The auswer. 

iii. The coiinter-subject. 

iv. The atretto. 

To which may generally be added — 

V. The codetta, or conduit. 

vi. The episode, 

vii. The pedaL 

■viii. The coda. 

ix. The canon (or Btretto maestrale). 

Lastly, in its structure the fugue demands special care as to 

X. The exposition. 
zi. The oounter-expoflition. 

All these different constituents will have now to be separately con- 
tred. 

The Bul^ect and answer will require a chaptenr to themselves. 
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Of the subject and answer. 

i. The st^ed ib the theme or chief melody on which the whole 
^e ia baaed. It should be 

(a) Of moderate length ; 

0) Free from modnlations, except into the dominant of the prin- 
cipal key of the piece; 

{y) Of Buch a character as to be easily recognized, whenever it 
recors. 

iL The ariswer is the correlative of the subject The relation of 
e answer to the subject, in &ct, determines the whole characto* of 
e fugue. 

EBsentially and primarily the answer may be regarded as a trans- 
isition of the subject. But it is only bo under certain conditions and 
ith certain reservations. 

In order to understand these conditions and reservations, it should 
borne in mind, 

(a) That the key-note, or first degree of the Bcale, is called the 
tonic. 
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(fi) That the fifth degree is called the dominant. 
(y) That the answer is to be regarded from a mdocUc, and not 
from a harmonic point of view, as to ite correct formatioiL 

iii. The following rules will enable ttie student to form a correct 
answer to any given subject. They are slightly curtailed from Reicha's 
"Traits de Haute Composition," toL ii. 

{a) "When the subject b^ins on the tonic, and does not modulate 
into the key of the dominant, the answer is dmply formed 
by transposing the subject a fifth upwards, or a fourth down- 
wards. 

Examples. 

Sabject 1. 




(P) The dominant answers the tonic, and the tonic the dominant, 
at the beginning and end of the answer. This rule is in- 
variable. 
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Sabject 3. 




[n these examples the answer is no longer a simple transposition 
iie subject. In Nos. 3 and 6 the answer has to extend over tlie 
^ of a fifth instead of a fourth. In Nos. 4 and 6 the converse is 
case. Hence the necessity for a slight change of melody as is here 
^L The answer should never vary its intervals in transposition, 
;pt when thus compelled by the exigencies of what is called 
aality." The variation of interval thus introduced hardly ever 
teds one degree. 

(•y) Whenever the subject modulates fi^)m the key of the tonic into 
that of the dominant, the answer modulates from that of the 
dominant into that of the tonic. This is a corollary of the 
last rule. 
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countbbpoint and fugue. 
Examples. 



Subject 7. 



frj^^q^. l Jj Jl J JlirrW^^ ^ 



Modulation into B|t. 




In the last Bpecimen the modulation in reality begins at the second 
note, and is answered accordingly. 

Sometimes only the last note need be altered &om strict trans- 
position, or perhaps the last two or three. 

Examples. 
Subject 9. ^^^^ 
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Subject 10. 




If the subject goes from tonic to dominant and hack, or from domi- 
nant to tonic and back, the answer must reverse the process, thus 
involving two altered intervals instead of one. 



Example. 



Subject IL 




And this must be especially attended to, when the change to t^e 
tonic, or dominant (as the case may be), is emphasized in the subject 
by a longer note than the rest, or by any other peculiarity in the 
melody. 

Examples. 

Subject 12. 
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Subject 18. 




(i) It is not allowed, in making the answer, to change the value 
of the notes of the subject. 



Subject 16. 




Right. 



Wrong. 



The only exception is when the sabject begins with a semibreve, 
which may sometimes be answered by a minim. 
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Examples. 

Answer 19. 




This rule, however, doea not apply to the last note of the subject, 
ch may be curtailed or prolonged in the answer. 

(«) The interval of a diminished seventh is never altered. 

Examples. 
Subject 21. Answer SI. 




(^) Chromatic subjects present some difficulties. The best way to 
discover the correct answer is first to turn the subject into 
a diatonic melody, and to find the proper answer to it The 
answer thus found can then be easily turned into a chromatic 
one. 

Example. 

Subject S3 (i.). 
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This, if made diatonic, becomes — 
Subject 23 (ii.). 



The correct answer to this diatomc subject is— 
Answer 28 (ii.). 




When changed back into a chromatic answer, it becomes — 
Aumrer 23 (i.)- 



which is the correct answer to No. 23 (1). 

Other Chrouatio Exauples. 

Sabject S4. Answer 24. 




(fl) Sometimes, but rarely, the answer is made by contrary motion, 
constituting a "fugue by inversion." 
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the peinciples op 
Examples. 




{$) There are also instances of answers by augmentation and by 
diminution, but they are practically of little importance ; 
they therefore need not be discussed in this place. 

(() According to modem phraBeology,* a fugue with a subject, the 
answer to which gives every interval by exact and simple 
transposition, is called a real fugue; while one with a sub- 
ject, the answer to which involves the variations we have 
been explaining, is called a tonal fugue. Thus a fugue on 
this sulgect— 

* In the early ityt of oountarpcaQt • tonal tagaa xn» one in which the relktioiu of the robject 
aod BDiwer were goremed bj the old Chorch mode*, of irhioli otoh auUteniie modt lutd itt t^Utad 
plagal moiU. It la needleae to eiplaiu the old Cbnrdi ualea here, u it is no longer onitomei; nor 
deainble to write in then. Thwr day ia peat. Thoae who wiah to stud; mah miuda m a miioa* 
nuttter of uiiiqnitj, «« referred to the first part of Padre U«rtiiii'« admirable woric on CooDterpoint, 
to wbioli referance has klreadj been made; abo to Fdi'b "Oradna ad PanuuBam." 
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Snbjecb 29> Answer i 




wotdd be styled a tonaX Jitgue. 

iv. At the end of this volume will be found a large selection of sub- 
jects of all kinds, with the correct answers, partly original, and partly 
extracted &om Beicha's book. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the Countersubject of a Fugue, 

1. The countersubject is a supplementary melody, intended to 
accompany the subject and answer. 

As this accompaniment must sometimes be placed in an upper, and 
sometimes in a lower part^ it is absolutely necessary that the subject 
and countersubject should be contrived in double counterpoint, generally 
in double cotmterpoint at the octave. 

2. Cases sometimes arise in which variations in the intervals of 
the countersubject are rendered necessary, according as it is used to 
accompany the subject or answer in a tonal fugua 



Example. 



Subject. 




Countenubject. 
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Answer ta oountennbject. 




Answer to mibject. 

Here the varied intervals are marked with a *. 

But in the majority of casee soch alterations of the counterauhject 
win not he required. 

3. When the subject and countersubject enter simultaneously at the 
very commencement of a fugue (as if, for instance, the last example 
were the opening of one), then the countersubject. is looked upon as 
a second subject, and is treated exactly in the same way as the first 
subject throughout the piece. In such a case the fugue is said to be 
a iiigue " of two subjects," But when the countersubject does not make 
its first appearance till after the subject has been given out by itself, 
then it is not treated with the same rigour, but may be slightly altered 
and varied in the course of the fugue, should such treatment be con- 
venient 

4. There may be more than one countersubject in a fugue, and if 
they all begin together with the first subject, the fugue is said to be 
"of three or four subjects," as the case may be. But there ought not 
to be as many countersnbjeeta as there are parts. The subject and its 
conntersubjects should always be written in correct double counterpoint, 
IC however, the various countersubjects are only introduced euccesavely, 
and not as concurrent subjects, we need not be so strict in having 

Y 2 
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them all in double counterpoint, as they need never be all heard 



5. Sometimes a few notes are subjoined to the subject, though 
they do not really form an essential part of it, in order to lead 
melodiously into the counteraubject. Such an interposed passage is 
called a "codetta," or "conduct." The following is an example of the 
opening of a two-part fugue, including the subject, answer, counter- 
subject, and codetta. 



Subject i 



I Answer to counterBubject. 




I Codetta. 
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Subject in G 




I Conn- 




tersabject in Q 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Of Oie Stretto. 

1. "Steetto" is an Italian word, derived from "stringere," "to 
bind together." 

In a fugue the stretto ia an artifice by which the subject and 
anHwer are, as it were, bound closer together, by ' being made to 
overlap. 

An example will beat shew how this is done. 



'• subject. 
y -U/li 


H 1 


ConnterpolDt. 
h. rf— I — 1 — 1 — rl \— 


-rh H 


fem- — 1 — 


^ — 1 


r. TjJJIJ^JJIj''- 
1 1 H 1 


— 1 H 


^=^it — 1 — 

Subject. 

J/ W /It 1 


-1 — 1 


1 '' 1 1— B^ 

Answer. 

i 1 1 1 J J 1 


— 1 — ^ — II 
-i H 


fjl"^' rj 1 


— o— 


1 „ 1 f. rj ■' ^ J 


he 


<gb(|'. ■ 1 - 1 ^^ 1 ° 1 B^ ^ — - — H 
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Answer, tnnspoBed. 



At (i.) we have the opening of a fugue with its subject, counter- 
subject, and answer, regularly set out. 

At (ii.) we have the first stretto, when the answer comes in two 
bare before the end of the subject. 

At (iii.) we have the second stretto, which is still closer, for here 
the answer follows the subject at the distance of one bar only. 



2. It IB not always that a subject will yield strettos of difierent 
degrees of closeness, such as that in the last example ; but when it is 
possible, it Js derarable to let the stretto get closer and closer at each 
recurrence. Nothing adds so much to the interest of a fugue as 
a well-considered arrangement of strettos ; and therefore those fugue- 
subjecte are the best which lend themselves most naturally to this 
mode of treatment. 

3. I^ however, a fiigue-Bubject will not produce a stretto in the 
ordinary way, it is sometimes possible to get one by commencing with 
the answer, and then letting the subject follow it in stretto. This is 
always allowable, when no other method can be made to answer. 

4. There are, moreover, certain unmanageable subjects which will 
not produce a stretto even in this last-named way. In such extreme 
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cases of difficulty the only resource m to alter the notes of the Bubject 
and answer, so as to enable them to work in stretto. But no alter- 
ation may be made in the subject till after the entry of the answer, 
nor in the answer till a^er the entry of the subject. 

5. Very often, by slightly altering either the subject or the answer, 
a regular canon can be made out of them. Such a canon, r^arded as 
a stretto, is thought greatly to heighten the interest of a ingue. It is 
called by Sala and other Italian contrapuntists " slretto maestrale " 
(or " stretto magistrale," for both words occur in Sala's work), and 
is always reserved for the concluding portion of the fugue. 

6. It sometimes happens that the sulject or answw may be worked 
by inversion. Hence ariae strettos by inversion, which occasionally are 
very effective. Of these, as well as of other peculiar kinds, examples 
will be found at the end of this work. 
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Of Episodes, the Pedal, and the Coda. 

1. In ordinary fognes it is neither necessary nor indeed desirable 
that the subject and answer should be heard continually and wilJiout 
relief from beginning to end. There are, it is true, certain very 
rigorously contrived fugues in which such continual recurrence is pre- 
Bcribed; but as a rule, and in the interest of variety, it is usual to 
allow a certain number of bars to intervene from time to time, by way 
of relief to the ear, after which the subject is resumed, genwally in 
stretto. 

2. The intervening bars thus introduced are called episodes. These 
may either be totally unconnected with the fugue -subject, so as to 
afford a strong contrast to what precedes and follows them ; or else, 
which is far better, they may be composed of imitations and other 
contrap\mttd artifices, formed out of fragments of the subject, counter- 
Bubject, or codetta, and varied in every possible way, according to the 
taste and ingenuity of the composer. 

3. In order to shew how much may be done in this way, let us 
take the subject, answer, countersubject, and codettas of the example 
in Chapter XX, sect 5, and see how many such imitations, or develop- 
ments, we can make out of them, by way of episode. 
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I From the subject 




Here there are imitations, hoth direct and by inversion. 

Digitized by V^-jOOQIC 
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(fi) From the third and fourth bars. 
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{y) From the fourth and fifth bar& 
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ii. From the first codetta. 



(a) Ordinary imitatioD. 
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($) Inverted imitation. 




(r) Augmented imitatioD. 
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iii. From the couDteraubject. 



(a) From the first two bars. 




Here the imitation is iirst direct, and then inverted. 
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(^) From the third and fourth bars. 




Here likewise direct and inverted imitations are combined. 

4. These examples will suffice to shew how much may be done by 
taking fragments of the constituent elements of the fugue, and working 
them up into episodes of imitation. Sometimes again they may be 
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combined in canon, or in double counterpoint of various kinds ; so that 
there is never any lade of materials for &gal development. 

6. If the fiigue is chiefly made up of such fragmentary materials, 
and the subject and answer are not treated with the regular severity 
of a real or tonal fiigue, it is caUed a ^ fugue of imitation" a kind 
of fugue which, though of inferior value from a scientific point of view, 
is very convenient for adoption in cases of frequent occurrence. 

6. Towards the end of a fugue it is usual to place a dominant 
pedal. This (as has been explained in the "Treatise on Harmony") is 
a sustained bass note, on which can he built many discords which 
could not otherwise be introduced. In a fugue in two parts it is 
obvious that no pedal can well be introduced ; but in one of three or 
more parts it should always be considered essential. 

7. On the pedal the closest strettoa and imitations should be 
brought in. Indeed it sometimes happens that the harmony involved 
in the atretto is such that it can only be available with the sad of 
the pedal. 

8. The fugue oflen terminates with a lengthened plagal cadence, and 
this is occasionally introduced on a tonic pedal ; but no tonic pedal 
Bhoald be admitted unless the dominant pedal has been previously 
heard. 

9. After the dominant pedal the final episode should be introduced. 
Of all the episodes in the fugue, this ought to be the closest in 
imitation, and the most effective iu style, because it will leave the 
final impression on the ear. It is called the "coda," or "tail-piece," of 
the fugue. Very oflen the canonical stretto (or stretto maestrale) is 
reserved for the coda, and leads directly to the close. This plan is 
much recommended. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GenercU aimcture of a fugite, and the modulations of which 
it admits. 

1. Having described the various parta of whicli a fugue consists, 
it remains to give some general rules as to its form and arrangement. 

2. Every fugue must commence with what is called "the exposition" 
of the subject and answer. By this is simply meant the first entry 
of the subject, answer, and countersubject, according to the system 
described in Chapters XIX and XX. 

3. The subject may open iJie exposition in any part The older 
fugue writers had a rule, indeed, that if the subject began with the 
octave of the tonic and descended to the dominant. It should be first 
heard in the treble (supposing the number of parts to be even), in 
order that the answer, which would end on the tonic, might be heard 
in the baas: thus — 
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If, however, tbe subject ascended from the tonic to the dominant, 
it used to be first placed in the bass, so that the answer, ending on 
the tonic, might be heard in the treble; tbiis — 



Tp- /It 


1 = 1—1 l-4l-rJ A~\ 




l<g(h f^'rr 


\r r \v H -"^^^ 



But although this custom is not unreasonable, it is of such limited 
application, and so liable to exceptions, that it may be disregarded in 
modem practice. 

4. In all regular real or tonal fugues the answer must always 
reply to the subject, in the exposition, either at the fifth above, or at 
the fourth below, as the case may be, according to the rules already 
laid down in Chapter XIX. But in a free fugue " of imitation," other 
intervals than the foiu*th or fifth may occasionally, though rarely, be 
permitted. 

6. For examples of expositions of various sorts t^e student is 
referred to the end of this volume. 

6. The use and place of the codetta has been already explained ; 
but it remains to be observed that after the last entry of the answer 
in the exposition, it is desirable not only to introduce a codetta, but 
to lengthen it out a Httle, so as almost to convert it into a short 
episode, to prevent the hearer from being too soon weary of the per- 
petual recurrence of the subject and answer. 

7. The next feature of the frigue is called the counter-exposition. 
It is by no means a necessary part of the piece, but it may always be 
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introduced when convenient, and often produces a good effect. The 
counter- exposition is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, pro- 
duced by allowing the answer to lead, followed by the subject. In fact 
it only implies that the subject and answer change places. 

8. After the counter-exposition the fugue should modulate into' other 
related keys. But considerable care should be taken as to the choice 
of keys into which modulations take place. The foUowing rules should 
generally be observed. 

i. When the fugue is in a major key, we should modulate — 
(a) Into the dominant (major mode) ; 
(18) Into the sixth (minor mode, i. e. the relative minor) ; 
{y) Into the subdominant (major mode) ; 
{S) Into the Bupertonic (minor mode) ; 
(e) Into the mediant (minor mode) ; or, laatly, 
(i^ Transiently into the minor mode of the key, but this only 

to lead to a pause on the dominant major, leading to 

a stretto, or coda, in the tonic nu^or. 

ii. When the fiigue is in a minor key, we should modulate — 
(a) Into the mediant (major mode, Le. the relative major); 
(i8) Into the dominant (minor mode) ; 
(y) Into the sixth (major mode) ; 
(d) Into the subdominant (minor mode) ; 
(c) Into the minor seventh (major mode) ; or, lastly, 
(^ Into the major mode of the tonic, in which we may alwajv 
conclude, if we please. 
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9. These modnlations are not atiictlj of obligation, nor need they 
be always followed exactly in the order just laid down. But as a 
general rule this order will be found the most convement and effective. 

10. The student is strongly recommended not to modulate too sud- 
denly, too often, or into extremdy remote keys in this style of com- 
poaitioii. 

11. Modulations are best introduced by episodes of imitation ; these 
often take the form of sequences, or "andamenti," as they are called 
in Italy, and may be of any convenient length. 

12. It is always advisable to introduce the subject or answer in 
a part which has had an interval of silence. This is especially desirable 
in the case of the stretto, which always comes in with the best effect 
after a pause in all the parts. 

18. The dosest stretto should be reserved for the end, as has been 
already observed, and especially if it be introduced in canon, or on 
the dominant pedal. 

14. The dominant pedal always announces t^e termination, or 
"wind-up," of a fugue. The tonic pedal and prolonged plagal cadence 
are devices for closing the piece with due effect. 

16. Care should be taken never to allow any part which has been 
silent for more than one bar to begin again except with the subject, 
answer, countersubject, or some fragmentary imitetion or canonical 
episode. This precaution is often too much neglected by inexperienced 
oompoeers. 

16. Sometimes an inverted pedal is admitted either in place of the 
ordinary dominant pedal, or in addition to it. But it would be an 
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error to have frequent recourse to such a startling and unusual device; 
it should be reserved for exceptional cases and peculiar effects. 

17. To avoid monotony, the greatest pains should be taken to make 
a fugue continually increase in interest and piquancy as it draws 
towards its conclusion ; and all the greatest effects and most elaborated 
artifices should be kept back for that purpose. 

18. With a view to the same object, the student should be careful 
never to introduce his subject and answer, or Ms episodes, strettos, and 
canons, twice in the same way ; nor should two episodes be derived 
from the same fragments of the exposition, but always from different 
ones. Thus variety may be ensured. 

19, In this treatise vocal fuguee alone have been conadered. It 
would have been premature to speak of instrumental or mixed fugues 
until the student had gone through a course of instrumentation and 
orchestral scoring, of which the treatment of instrumental and mixed 
fugues would necessarily form an essential feature. Suffice it to observe, 
generally, that in writing for instruments much greater latitude as to 
the use of extreme intervals, and the introduction of elaborate passages, 
is allowed than in writing for voices ; and that therefore many of the 
rules bearing on these points, which have been already given, would 
have to be considerably relaxed and modified. 

20, As example is better than precept, we will now ^ve a spedmen 
of a four- part fugue, with one subject and one countersubject, and 
analyse it bar by bar, for the benefit of the student. 

Future examples will not need such careful analysis on our part, as 
the student will after this specimen he in a condition to do that work 
for himself. 

In the annexed specimen every bar is numbered, for convenience of 
reference, and to make the analysis which follows more intelligible. 
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21. Analysis of the above fugue, 
(i.) The treble gives out the subject in three bars and one note. — 
(ii.) The remainder of the 4th bar is filled with a codetta. — (iii.) In the 
5th bar the treble has the countersubject, which commences on the 
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second note of the bar. The alto at the same time gives the answer. 
This being the exposition of a real fugue, the answer is merely the 
subject transposed firam G to D. — (iv.) In the 8th bar the three laat 
notes in both parts may be regarded as a codetta leading to the reper- 
cussion of the subject — (v.) In the 9th bar the subject appears in the 
tenor, and the countersubject in the alto. The treble, in bars 9, 10, 
and 11, adds a few accompanying notes to complete the harmony. — 
(vi.) In the 12th bar the first codetta reappears in the treble and tenor. — 
(rii.) In the 13th bar the answer is ^ven in the bass, and the counter- 
subject in the tenor, while the alto has some accompanying notes 
in bars 13, 14, and 16, imitating those in the treble of bars 9, 10, 
and 11. The treble meanwhile completes the harmony by a series of 
dissonances of sxispension. — (viii.) In the 16th and 17th bars a modu- 
lation takes place into the key of B minor. This may be looked upon 
as a short episode. — (is.) In the 18th bar the alto has the answer 
transposed into B minor, while the bass accompanies it with the 
countersubject in the same key. The treble has two or three accom- 
panying notes, and the tenor rests. — (x.) Before the alto has comple*"'! 
the answer, the treble begins the subject, at the 20th bar, in imitat 
at the ninth above. From this point the fugue may be regarded 
a "fiigue of imitation." — (xi) From the 22nd to the 32nd bar tl 
is an episode, made up of fragments of the exposition, mostly of 
third bar of the subject. — (xii.) In the 33rd bar the treble leads 
imitation or andamento in three parts, entirely composed of the coun 
subject. The bass is silent. — (xiii.) In the 42nd bar occurs a c 
stretto by inversion of the subject, led by the base, and followed 
one bar's distance by the tenor and aJto, almost in strict canon, 
bars 43, 44, 45, and 46. The treble accompanies this stretto with ___ 
countersubject in D. — (xiv.) In the 46th bar the treble completes the 
stretto by coming in with the inversion of the subject, accompanied by 
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imitatioDB of its third bar, direct and inverted, in the alto and tenor. 
The baas is silent for five bars. — (xv.) In the 60th bar the final Mid 
closest stretto, by direct imttatioD, is led by the tenor, and followed in 
tbe next bar by the bass. — (xvi) The treble and alto join this close 
stretto in the 5drd and 64tJi bars. — (xvii.) The dominant pedal com- 
mences at the latter half of the 64th bar, and goes on throng^ the 
next four bars, while the three other bars are pursuing a dose imi- 
tation, direct and inverted, of the third bar of the subject, leading to 
a half close on D, at the termination of the pedal, in the 59th bar. — 
(xviiL) The five concluding bars are a simple prolonged and suspended 
perfect cadence in G, to finish the piece. 

22. Tbe student is advised to analyse every one of tbe examples 
of fugue which he will find at the end of the volume, taking the fore- 
going analysis as his model. He will also do well to condense all tiie 
examples into short score, putting the treble and alto parts into the 
upper, and tbe tenor and bass parts into the lower stave. When he 
has done this, he will find it very beneficial to take any or all of 
J, S. Bach's forty- eight fugues, in the celebrated " Wohltemperirte 
Clavier," and set them out in open score, in the proper clefs for each 
part. After that he ought to be able to compose correct and original 
fugues of his own. 

23. Finally, it must be remarked that althou^ it is quite possible 
to become a good contrapuntist by a diligent use of the materials here 
given or indicated, yet this alone will never suffice to make a good 
composer. That requires what no teaching can supply — natural genius. 
But whatever genius may be latent in the mind of the student will be 
brought out and made the most of by no other means so effectual 
as a diligent and patient study of Harmony and Counterpoint. 
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No. 1. — Example of eight-part counterpoint. 

From a Motett by Giacomo Amtonio Peeti. 
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No. 2. — Example of eight parts in Two Choirs. 

Full Anthem. F. A. O. O. 




S« - viour of the world, Sa - - viour. 
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No. 3. — Examples of Harmonizations of the Scale in imitative 
Sequencer and Canons. 

Selected from ZiHHERUiH.* 
No. I- — Ascending scale, without inverted chords. 




This is a canon three in one, on the scale. 

■ Traits d'Harmunie, Ac., pur J. Zunnu 
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No. II. — Descending scale, without inverted chords. 




Canon three in one, on the scale. 
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No. III. — In seven parte, containing canonical imitations. 
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Jjfo, 4. — Miscellaneous Examples. 

Selected from ZtuuBsiuit. 



No. I. — CanoDj four in one. 
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No. III.— In nine parte, in sequence. 
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No. rV. — In eleven parte, on Azopardi's Canto Fermo, in canonical imitation. 
Firflt sabject. 
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No. 5. — Examples of various Canons. 
From a Maee entirelj- compoeed in Canon by Albssandbo Scarla.tti. 
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No. 6. — Example of a Canon Four in Two. 

From a Moss by Bekbdbtto Mabcello. 
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No. 7.-. 



of a Canon Four in One by Inversion. 
From Hbnsx PnBOXl.L's "DeoB Misereatar" in B flat. 
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Wo. 8. — Example of a Camm Eight in Four, at ike unison, 
for Two Choirs. 

From a Cathedral Service hy F. A. G. O. 
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No. 9. — Example of a Canoii Nine in One, at the unison. 

By John Tbavbbb. 
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No. 10. — Example of an Infinite Canon, which ascends a tone %n 
pitch at each return. 

By GUHBATTISTA MaKTIHI. 

in A 
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No. 11. — Examples of Infinite Canons at various intervals. 

From A. Ammk's "Lehrbuch der ToDsetzkunat.''' 
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No. 12. — Example of a Canon by Triple Augmentation. 
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No. 14, — Examples of subjects in d(yuhle, triple, quadruple, and 
manifold Counterpoint. 
No. I.— At the octave. F. A. G. O. 
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TUfO, 16. — Example of a Fugue for Three Voices and One Subject.* 

P. A. G. O. 





■ In the fonowing azuii]Jes theae nurlu will be luod U> indicate the reperciuuoDB a( the BubjecCs, ha. 
V = mbject ; A = nibject inverted ; ^^' = nibject augmeoted ; i^. = mbjoct Bogniented and inverted ; 
^Of = mbject dlminiibed ; A — lubjeot dimiDuhed and inverted. 
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No. 17. — Example of a Four-Part Fugue. 

By Cheedbisi. 
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No. 18. — Example of a Four-Part Fugue with Three Subjects, and 
an Answer hy Inversion. 

With additional Organ Accompaniment figured. 

By J. Sbbastiah Bach. 
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No. 19. — Example of a Four-Part Fugue with One Subject, containing 

Diminution. 

Scored fVom the " Wohltemperirte Clavier." 

J. Sebabtlui Bach. 
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of a CfiorcJ. Fugue with. Two Svhjeds, and in 
Five Parts. 



By Leonabdo Leo. 
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No. 21. — Example of a Five-Part Fvgue containing Augmentation. 

By Dr. W. Ckopt. 
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No. 22. — Example of an EigJu-Part Fugue with Two Subjects. 
From an Anthem "I will give thanlK." 
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Stretto with finl Subject. 
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Coda. — Closest Stretto, by combmiog Inversion 
and Augmentation. 




The two Basses are here <loubled in octaves, to bring 
out the effect of the inverted augmentation. 
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